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ON TRAVEL 


R. EDWARD Hale Bierstadt, editor of | 
“Travel” opinion | 
travel articles, for school papers, or, in fact, 


expresses his about 


|| 
|| for any publications, in these notes. “Travel,” 


|| as one would suppose, is a magazine devoted 
| exclusively to accounts of people’s wanderings 
\| 
1] 


over the earth, It is published by the Robert 
VM. McBride Company, 7 
New York City. 


West 16th Street, 


EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT, 
Editor of “TRAVEL” 


q11I old type of generally descrip- 
tive travel article which even to- 


day oceasionally turns up under - 


the ghastly title of “travelogue” 

is as dead as Caesar’s war-horse. 
Especially since the war, people have been 
traveling much more extensively than they 
used to, and as a result, they require a much 
more solid diet than they were able to take 
before that time. The demand today is for 
the sharply focused, well concentrated, infor- 
mative and interpretative article. A word 
picture of a landscape or a building is rarely 
acecptable unless it is done stylistically and 
with more than ordinary beauty of writing. 
As a general rule, a photograph will prove a 
more than adequate substitute. A year ago 
last August, I talked with Miss Agnes C. Laut 
about her projected book on the Glacier Park 
section of Montana. Miss Laut, who is one 
of the most succesful writers in her field, 
agreed with me that the time was long past 
When anything could be said about a mountain 
or a prairie or a glacier that had not been 
very well said at least a thousand times before. 
As a result, in the series of six articles which 
Miss Laut did for me and in the book which 
we later published under the title “Enchanted 
Trails of Glacier,” the treatment given was 
from the anthropological, historical, and even 
the geological standpoint. It was most suc- 
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cessful, and the Glacier Park region was given 
an individuality to many thousands of people 
who have never been there. 

A great many articles come to my desk 
which fall into various unsuccessful categor- 
ies. One of these is that which describes a 
trip. It is not interesting because it is too 
diffuse, and the journey is of no interest to 
me or to anyone else unless it is distinctly 
unusual. The writer has so much to tell that 
nothing is given its due of proper observation 
and attention. The other igs the article on 
some city or spectacle that deals merely in 
rhetorical pyrotechnics. The time has long 
since past when an article on Niagara Falls 
was capable of thrilling. However, an article 
on Niagara Falls from the standpoint of hy- 
droelectric might be exceedingly interesting. 
Likewise, an article on the city of Shanghai 
would be of very small moment unless, indeed 
it were done by some writer of marked distince- 
tion, but an article on the peculiar native the- 
atre of Shanghai might well be of considerable 
interest. 
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A Week In London 


RUTH F. STEELE ’26 


UST a week, and I wanted to stay a 

year! London with its dark, old build- 

ings, its entrancing shops, its glorious 

theatres, and the thousand and one 

things that a visitor must see, could 

never be seen in a week! We were 
staying with friends in a suburb of London 
and they promised not to let us waste a single 
moment of the precious time; and so we made 
our plans. 


Monday was ‘a never-td-be-forgotten day! 
I, ensconced on the top of a big, red bus covy- 
ered with glaring advertisements, was gazing 
upon places and buildings about which I had 
studied at school but had 


frequently from the tops of many buses. The 
Houses of Parliament are very imposing edi- 
fices, and I was surprised to see that they 
looked exactly like the picture in my English 
History book. The tops of the buildings form 
an irregular row of tiny spires against the 
grey sky. Our friends led us to the opposite 
side of Westminster Bridge, and there we saw 
a very old man with a long telescope in which 
we might see (highly magnified, for the sum 
of a penny each) the well-known clock Big 
Ben. Before focusing the lens directly on the 
clock he showed us the corner of the Tower, 
and there we could easily distinguish an angel 

with a book,—something 





not even a vague idea of = 


ever really seeing. We 
alighted from the bus and 
stood before Westminster 
Abbey. I was awestrick- 
en, of course, and inward- 
ly felt enraged that seem- 
ingly cold-blooded and 
heartless Londoners could 
walk by this historical 
building without so much 
as a passing glance. The 
Poet’s Corner was exceed- 
ingly enticing and we 
found there the graves of 


T is easier to pick a fault than to 

find points of commendation. In 
this travel story there are no “points 
of commendation”; it can be com- 
mended in its entirety. Some of the 
journeys about which we read were 
as illuminating from a descriptive 
and wnersonal standpoint as a rail- 
road timetable, but enough of the 
thoughts and comments of the writer, 
comparison with familiar events, and 
good narration, have been combined 
to make us experience the “Week in 
London” as truly as if we had been 


that could not be seen 
with the naked eye. The 
minute hand of Big Ben 
is fourteen feet long, so 
you can imagine how 
large it all looked through 
the telescope. 

Returning the way we 
had come, we at last 
reached Westminster Ca- 
thedral, a Roman Catho- 
lic church of quite recent 
origin. We stayed just 
long enough to catch a 
good glimpse of the inte- 








men from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. There was also 
a lifesize statue of Shake- 
speare in which the im- 
mortal poet poises on one hand a marble world, 
and holds in the other two of his own master- 
pieces. The Unknown Soldier of England has 
been given his place of honor in the Abbey, 
and his grave is covered with a large slab on 
which a very touching inscription has been 
blocked in gold. Of course, there are all the 
sovereigns’ tombs, but to go into details about 
all the glories of the Abbey would detract from 
the thrill of the size and grandeur of the whole. 


with the writer. 


Standing close by the Abbey is St. Marga- 
ret’s Church, where many of the elite of Eng- 
land, and sometimes the elect of America, are 
married. 


Behind St. Margaret’s on the river, are the 
Houses of Parliament. The Thames is quite 
an everyday sight in London, as you can see it 





rior. Twenty-nine  col- 
umns, which will later be 
covered with marble, sup- 
port the roof and galler- 
ies; the little chapels along each side are still 
in the process of being constructed. 


The next day we went to see Trafalgar 
Square. The tall column with the statue of 
Nelson at the top, and the ample base guarded 
by four rather weatherbeaten lions, is quite 
historical. It was erected to Nelson after his 
victory at Trafalgar during the reign of Wil- 
liam the Fourth. It is said that the column 
is so broad at the top that fourteen people had 
dinner on it at one time, before the statue of 
Nelson was placed upon it. As we passed the 
Square there chanced to be a Bolshevist meet- 
ing there, and a rather ferocious appearing 
man was shouting at the throngs surrounding 
the column. A vivid red flag was flying at 
the base, a warning emblem of the fierceness 
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of a misguided group of aliens. 

Soon we turned into Downing Street and 
gazed upon Number Ten in astonishment. 
Such a drab, unimposing home for the Prime 
Minister of England! We knew before not to 
expect anything gorgeous, but the house was 
disappointing. By way of consolation, our 
friends told us that it extended far back and 
was truly wonderful inside. 

The Cenotaph next caught our eye. Some 
think London’s War Memorial too plain for it 
is not a striking monument at all. But I some- 
how felt that all its meaning and beauty lay in 
its pure simplicity, with its inscription. “The 
Glorious Dead.” It is always surrounded with 
wreaths, and there is a never-ceasing line of 
people passing around it, in silent prayer as 
they look upon this tribute to those who gave 
their lives that we might live. 


Changing Guard 


Passing along Buckingham Palace Road we 
caught a glimpse of the house of the Prince of 
Wales,—a perfectly immense building of red 
brick, but not especially beautiful. In the 
square across from Buckingham Palace there 
is a lifesize statue of Queen Victoria, which 
the older folk say resembles her most remark- 
ably. Buckingham Palace was more or less a 
disappointment! Just a flat, low rectangular 
building with no grounds in the front and 
lacking the magnificent grandeur which I had 


thought accompanied all the residences of 
kings. I was told, however, that the gardens 


at the rear of the Palace are very lovely. The 
Royal Guard were stationed outside the Pal- 
ace and they changed men while we were 
there. One pompous gentleman in a brilliant 
red coat, and wearing a big black bushy fur 
helmet, read the instructions to the new guard, 
just as if they did not know the entire perfor- 
mance by heart. Such is the red tape of a 
Royal household! 

One final distinction was St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Its imposing dome may be seen all over 
London and to me it seemed the most beauti- 
ful edifice in that city. We, of course, were 
denied the sight of the interior of the dome as 
it is completely boarded up due to a fear of 
not being safe. We stayed at the Cathedral 
for the four o’clock service, and then left for 
home, tired, but satisfied with our day’s wan- 
dering. 

Wednesday came very quickly, and we set 
out for Hampton Court Palace, which, al- 
though not a part of London, is always in- 
cluded in a tour of that city. Hampton Court 
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was built by Cardinal Wolsey in 1525 and pre- 
sented to King Henry the Eighth in the fol- 
lowing year. The grounds surrounding the Pal- 
ace are the most gorgeous I have ever seen, and 
I could scarcely believe that I was traversing 
the same paths along which Henry the Eighth 
had walked as he courted Catharine Howard. 
The walls of the interior are covered with 
famous paintings, and the most interesting 
sights are the bedrooms with the original bed- 
steads of William and Anne. They are im- 
mense, high beds with canopies at the top, done 
entirely in some sort of Old Rose silk which has 
lasted remarkably well through the ages. The 
most gorgeous bed, that of Queen Eleanor, 
had been brought from Windsor Castle. It 
is adorned with gold cloth with the richest 
embroidery I have ever looked upon, and the 
chairs of the bedroom are tapestried with the 
same material. I was so delighted with her 
beautiful bed that I immediately looked up her 
history. She was the wife of Edward the First, 
and when she died, her body was taken to 
London by her grief-stricken husband, who af- 
terwards erected a monument, terminating in 
a cross, at every spot where her funeral train 
had rested. Hence the spot,—Charing Cross, 
and although the original cross was destroyed 
in 1647, it was replaced by a new one in 1803. 
We next walked through the Haunted Gallery 
and saw King Henry the Eighth’s chapel. Again 
on the outside, we realized that we simply 
could not leave without going through the 
Maze. The Maze consists of winding pathways 
between tall hedges just high enough to keep 
one from seeing into the next path. I think it 
took us just eight minutes to get in, get lost, 
and find our way back to the entrance again. 
It was quite an exciting and amusing exper- 
ience, and I should advise all those who go to 
England to visit the Maze at Hampton Court 
Palace. On the way home we stopped at the 
Richmond Gardens and caught the most beau- 
tiful bird’s-eye view of the Thames, —’way, 
’way down in a valley. 


In London Shops 


On Thursday we went shopping,—all along 


Bond, Regent and Oxford Streets. Dainty 
little shops just crowd the streets. Liberty’s 


in my estimation, is the most attractive large 
shop in London. It is fashioned after an old 
Inn on the exterior with flower baskets at the 
windows and an old tavern sign at the en- 
trance. The interior is beautifully arranged, 
and the articles are priced quite reasonably. I 


(Continued on page 16) 
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GUITA BEARMAN 
TSLLS THRILLS 
OF TRIP ABROAD 


Dined In Parisian Cafe That Resembled 


Gruesome Graveyard. 


Visits Palace of Versailles and Fountaine- 
bleau In France. 


If you want to have a good time, go to Eu- 
rope,” laughingly advised Guita Bearman to 
the many friends who gathered about to ques- 
tion her about her European trip this summer. 
There’s not a place in the United States that 
can possibly compare with countries across the 
sea when it comes to spend money. 

“Take, for instance, 
Paris,” continued Guita. 
“The people there just 
can’t help leading a high 
life. There is so much 
to do, you see. The cab- 
are all so wonderful and 
arets, cafes, and theatres 
so different. Our party 
went to one cafe that re- 
sembled a graveyard. All 
the tables were coffins; 
all the waiters were un- 
dertakers; and all the 
lights were skulls. The 
effect was certainly 
eerie.” 


it brings out 


Party Goes Sightseeing 


Guita also told of the various afternoon 
sightseeing trips that her party took while in 
France. The Palace of Versailles which was 
built by Louis XIV; Fountainebleau, the 
American Conservatory of Music; the Palace 
of Henry of Navarre; and the Louvre where 
the original statue of the Venus de Milo stands 
—all these were included in their trips. “We 
sandwiched in our shopping whenever we 
could, but I didn’t get half of the things that 
I wanted to get,” sighed Guita. 


“Oh, yes,” she added changing her mood, 
“we saw two operas in Paris: “Sampson and 
Delilah’ and ‘Tales of Hoffman.’ They were 
both given at the National Opera House, the 


place where ‘The Phantom of the Opera’ was 
filmed,” 


ITHER Guita Bearman, the young 

lady of this interview knows how 
to tell about her travels, or the re- 
porter writing this interview is well 
versed in his art, or maybe its a good 
combination of both. Anyway, it seems 
to us that the interview is one of the 
best we've seen particularly the way 
historical facts along to 
with glimpses of such things as shop- 


ping in Queen Mary’s candy shop. 


From Paris, Guita and her party went to 
Nice, better known as the “Atlantic City of 
the World.” “We all bought new bathing 
suits and took a dip in the Mediterranean,” 
she said. “My suit cost me only eighty cents, 
and it’s all wool,’ she added proud of her 


bargaining. 


Venice is Vonderful 


After a short stay in Nice, they went on to 
Genoa, where they saw the house in which 


Columbus was born. Then they went on to 


Venice,” said Guita with shining eyes as the 
memory of the “City of Gondolas” revived it- 
self in her memory. “It’s absolutely inde- 
The night we arrived there, a full 
moon was out. And ey 
erywhere, we could hear 
the singing of the gondo- 
liers as they glided down 
the canals. Without a 
word, we all joined in the 
singing. I never was so 
thrilled in my life,” she 
added with a little laugh. 


sceribable. 


Following their visit to 
Venice, the party went on 
Switzerland passing 
through Milan, the lake 
district of Italy, on their 
way. “We took the train 
up the Jungfrau which is 
eleven thousand feet 
high,” reminisced Guita “And on August 4th, 
the day that it was 108 degrees in the shade 
in Minneapolis, we had a snowfight on the 
top of the mountain !” 


Col- 
ogne, and Berlin, and one of the boys quaintly 


“In Germany, we visited Weisbaden, 
remarked that Cologne was the only city in 
the world where they wash the streets with 


” 


Cologne water. 


Peace Palace is Visited 

The extreme cleanliness of the country and 
its inhabitants was what impressed Guita when 
Here they 
stopped at the Hague where they visited the 
huge Peace Palace buillt by Andrew Carnegie; 
and at Amsterdam where they saw the home 
of Rembrandt, the famous artist. “The peo- 


she and her party visited Holland. 
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ple all looked so quaint, dressed in their cos- 
tumes,” Guita told her listeners. “I noticed 
an odd thing about their children, too. Up 
to the age of six, both the boys and girls are 
dressed alike. Aside from a little ring, which 
the boys have sewed on the back of their hats, 
it is imopssible to tell the sexes apart. You 
have to turn the poor little things’ heads 
around before you can find out whether they 
are boys or girls.” 
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“And what did you do in Belgium? 
her entranced audience. 

“We visited Brussels and Antwerp in Bel- 
gium,” was the answer. “Brussels is a minia- 


asked 


ch 


" ture Paris. While we were there, we had the 
t opportunity of seeing another opera called ‘Le 
- Prophet. We also saw the place where the 
I Battle of Waterloo was fought and we climbed 
V two hundred and thirty-six stairs in order to 
ur see the statue of the English lion facing France 
0- in defiance. We were also shown the house 
n where the famous Duke of Wellington spent 
i the night of the battle, and before we left, we 
1e were given a panorama view of the battle itself. 
0 Two other interesting things about Brussels,” 
ie continued Guita, “are the house where the 
l. English poet, Lord Byron, wrote ‘Childe Har- 
old,’ and the house where Victor Hugo wrote 
0 ‘Les Miserables.’ 
M 
g They Cross the Channel 
7 “From Antwerp, we sailed across the Eng- 
. lish channel to Harwick, from where we took 
. a train to London.” 
t “What did you see in London?” her listen- 
, ers questioned. 
. “Of course, we saw museums and art gal- 
, leries. In fact, we saw so many during our 


travels, that we finally got to calling the trips 
‘Museumilitis.” But really, London was won- 
derful. There wasn’t a bit of rain or fog while 
we were there. The sun shone every day. In 
Westminster Abbey, my sister and | were 
separated from the rest of the party, and we 
wandered around alone. As we turned a cor- 
ner, we suddenly came upon a bust of Long- 
fellow placed in a niche. We learned after- 
wards, that he was the only American writer 
who has been honored by England in this 
way.” 

Mor three days Guita and her friends visited 
the Shakespeare country. They saw the home 
in which the famous poet and dramatist was 
was born, and they saw one of his plays, “Rich- 
ard II,” given in the Shakespeare Memorial 
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Theater, in Stratford-on-Avon. They were 

taken through Warwick and Windsor Castles 

and the universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 

Kton. They were shown Queen Mary’s Doll i 
Ifouse which is a miniature replica of Buck- 

ingham Palace, and to cap the climax, they 

bought candy in the shop that Queen Mary 

is in the habit of patronizing. 











Guita Sails on Doric 






“Then we went to Scotland,” Guita went on 
to say. “In Edinburgh, we visited at Abbots- 
ford, Scott’s home. And just think, we saw 
the suit of clothes he wore iust before he 
Ile left a perfectly marvelous collection 
There are twenty thousand of them. 
We just stopped at Glasgow for a short time, 
and then took the train to Liverpool. The re- 
gion around there is known as the English lake 
country. We saw Windemere Castle, the place 
about which ‘Lady Windemere’s Fan‘ is writ- 
ten. In Liverpool, the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress gave a luncheon in our honor after 
which we sailed for home.” 








died. 
of books. 















“But tell us what happened on the way 
home,” begged her listeneds. 








“Well, our boat was the ‘Doric,’ and we ‘ate, 
drank and were merry’ all the way home. Oh 
yes, the English oratorical champion, William 
Mades Newton, came home with us to compete 
in the international contest to be held in 
Washington in October,” finished Miss Bear- 
man, as she rose to go. 











us 





“Oh, don’t go yet, Guita. Please tell 
where you docked,” persuaded her audience. 







Party Docks 


“We docked at Montreal,” she smilingly 
told them, as she sat down again. “Then we 
went down to Niagara to see the falls. We 
spent a day there, and finally we separated. 
My sister and I stopped at Chicago, where we 
were entertained by the Benjamin Franklin 
club. And then we came home,” she concluded 
as she again rose to go. 















Polaris Weekly, 
North High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ol was on the twenty-first of June 
that we first caught a vivid glimpse 
of the beautiful fjords of Norway, 
when the pilot who guides the 
=) steamer through the narrow, wind- 
ing w ewes was taken aboard. It was the 
first time I had seen a real fjord, with its 
narrow deep waters and the snow-capped 
mountains towering in the distance. 

The ship was greeted with the salute of 
flags and with hundreds of boats which fol- 
lowed it to the pier, coming out of the Ber- 
gen’s, Fjords, for it was the hundredth centen- 
nial of the first Norse immigration to America. 
We arrived at Bergen, one of Norway’s fish- 
ing centers, situated in a beautiful fjord with 
mountains on both sides. 

The S. S. Stravangerfjord anchored at the 
dock allowing the passengers to march to 
“Haakons Hall,” where the American guests 
were given a cordial welcome. 

We next arrive dat Stavanger, farther south, 
greeted in the same manner as at Bergen. As 
the boat was drawing up to the pier, we heard 
the band, comprised of two hundred and forty 
youngsters, playing the Norwegian National 
Song, followed by the Star Spangled Banner. 
The next place the steamer stopped was Kris- 
tiansnund, where a smaller steamer took the 
passengers off. 

The Stavangersfjord next pulled up at the 
pier in Oslo, where the students’ choir of two 
hundred greeted us, Dr. Gade shouting a wel- 
come. The next day there were festivities at 
Akershus. The grounds, entrances, and every- 
thing were decorated. The King of Norway 
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Anerahts, Krirlortia, 


Fort in Olso, the Capital City 

arrived at one o’clock just as the Liberty Bell 
of Akershus Tower began to toll. This bell 
was a gift of the Norse-American men and 
women of the west. Major General Bull then 
showed us the interior of the historical fort 
of Akershus, telling its history as he went 
along. 

Oslo, the capital of Norway, known as Chris- 
tiana from 1624-1924, will now be known as 
Oslo, the name it bore for about six hundred 
years, 1047-1624. This change of name took 
place January first, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five. Oslo has an excellent harbor with 
modern equipment which is never closed by 
ice, and the city has a total population of three 
hundred thousand people. 

We took the electrics for Frognersaeter and 
Hollenkollen to visit Oslo’s beautiful out- 
skirts. There was a steady climb all the way. 
We first went to Tryvannes Height and then 
to Frognersaeter, which is 1600 feet above 
sea level. The ski museum is located here with 
collections of skis from different parts of the 
country, together with the Polar outfit of Nan- 
sen, Amundsen and Astrups. From there we 
hiked down to Hollenkollen, where the re- 
nowned winter sports are held. The hill where 
the ski jumping contests are held is here, with 
a small lake in front, known as the “Bessrudt- 
jernet.” There is a large house on one side 
of the lake known as “Peisestuen.” Following 
along the water we were soon upon the famous 
Hollenkollen Hotels, about three hundred and 
twenty meters above sea level. From here we 


had a beautiful view of the scenery of the 
whole fjord. 
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We then went to Kongsberg, four miles from 
Oslo, widely known for its silver mines, which 
are the richest in Europe. This city has beau- 
tiful surroundings and is the largest city in 
area in Norway, and is the third largest in 
Europe but has only about 9,000 inhabitants. 

Back in Oslo again we drove up: to Eker- 
berg where the School of Navigation is lo- 
cated, and the view of the harbor is beautiful. 

At the Botanical Gardens we saw plants of 
different varieties. The Victoria Plant was 
of great interest. It was in a large pool of 
water and the leaves are from four to five 
feet in diameter if not larger. It has a pecu- 
liar flower which opens during the day and 
closes at night. The first time the bud opens 
it is white, but the next day it is changed to 
pink. 

The day of our departure came all too soon, 
and we were on the beautiful Oslo Fjord. We 
arrived at Stavanger the next day, and here 
more of the passengers were taken on board. 
In the late afternoon we came to Bergen, sail- 
ing from there by way of the beautiful Bergen 
I‘jord which enters the North Sea. You must 
have heard of the deceitful, short, stormy 
waves of this sea. 


The Meteor Berlin, N. H. 


The World’s Children -- 
Those of my Dreams 


Evelyn C. Snow 


Oft times when a drab colored mist hangs on 
high, 
And the sun has deserted his realms in the 
sky, 
A host of new faces I sean with a sigh,— 
The World’s children, those of my dreacs. 
Their faces are quaint in their various hues, 
And their costumes are odd from their caps 
to their shoes, 
A mass of bright color in reds, greens, and 
blues,— 
Are the World’s children, thosee: of my 
dreams. 
From Europe, America, far Samareand, 
‘rom the jungles of Africa, from every land, 
From places not known to mortal man,— 
Come the World’s children, those of my 
dreams. 
And to me the greatest of myst’ries I fear 
Is that God who rules over us, everyone here, 
Is God of these children, who live far and 
near,— 
The World’s children, those of my dreams. 
“The Eastern Echo” Eastern High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Someone had said that if a school has a 
winning team, the student reporters have no 
trouble reporting the games, but with a team 
“not so good,” great difficulty is experienced in 
writing accounts of their activites. 


The story reproduced here s a report of 
what was evidently not a very exciting game, 
to say the least, but it seems to us that the 
account is well-written. 








HESE are the days for football stories. 


BARRINGER TIES — 
BLAIR IN OPENER 


Heat Slows Game, Requiring Many 
Substitutions By Both Opponents 


TEAMS EVENLY MATCHED 


Blair held the Barringer State Champions 
to a scoreless tie in the first game of the seas- 
on on the local gridiron last Saturday. The 
entire game was charactedized by the inability 
of either team to make any long gains. 

The outstanding star was Olsen for Blair 
and Terhune and Donofire for Barringer. 
Bianchi played well. Olsen and Black did re- 
markable work getting down with punts. 

Crowell proved his mettle by consistent 
playing and accurate passing. The Blue and 
White team completed three out of five at- 
tempted passes which is a good record for the 
first of the year. 

Baringer’s backfield played a fast hard 
game and gained consistently on a mass buck 
play whie hthey executed perfectly. 

The only time either team seriously threat- 
ened the goal line was towards the end of the 
game when Blair carried the ball to Barrin- 
ger’s seven-yard line by several pretty passes. 
The whistle ended the game before Blair had 
a chance to push the pigskin over the line for 
a touchdown. 

The unseasonable heat and high humidity 
were responsible for the many substitutions 
and slowed down the game. All the players 
lost considerable weight, some as much as five 
or six pounds, and many were not able to play 
their best game. 

The spirit displayed by the cheering section 
was good for the first game, but considerable 
improvement can be made and must before it 
will reach up to all that will be expected ac- 
cording to Blair traditions. 

—The Blair Breeze, Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J. 
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NEWSPAPER HINTS FOR NORMALTIES 


To make room for many stories “poil” your 
news—that is, eliminate every useless word 
or phrase. Learn how to condense a 150-word 


story into 20 words without losing the meat. 
* * * 


If your newspaper is not r ad the troubie 
is with the newspaper, not with the school. 
* * * 


Headlines should be clear, hence do not use 
not write “P.E. Department Features Work.” 
abbreviations not understood at a glance. Do 

* * * 

A hyphenated word in the first deck of a 

headline augurs a careless editor. 
* * * 

The ambitious business manager sees to it 
that his advertisers do not use heavy rules 
and borders tha tdestroy the typographical 


beauty of the ads. 


* * * 


The headline of a good ad develops the in- 
terest of the reader in the message which fol- 


lows. 


* * * 


Get a punch into the verb of the first bank 
of the head. Make the first bank tell the story. 
“Newton D. Baker Picteurs Teacher Who In- 
spired Him” is better than “Prominent Man 
Tells of His School Days.” 


* * * 


Box your short features. It will emphasize 
them. Boxes, moreover, give variety to make- 
up. 


WE OBSERVE 


Going to school in the summer did not ex- 
haust the energy of the pupils of Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo for the yedited what is 
believed to be the only newspaper in a New 
York summer school. “Hutch in-Sun” is the 
name of the paper that reported the affairs 
of the summer session. 


Freshmen of Stephen S. Palmer High School 
Palmerton, Pennsylvania will probably be 
yelling as glibly at the foot ball games as 
their more seasoned school mates because 
“The Mirror.” Palmer’s newspaper prints two 
or three of the yells in every issue during foot 
ball season. 


A plain heading for your paper as well as 
for departments is desirable. The novelty of a 
highly decorated column heading soon wears 
off so that you see that it is not in the best 
taste. Simplicity attracts. 

ce 


* * 


Try to get at least one big “smash” into 
every issue—that is to have at least one news 
story that will be news in the real sense of 
the word. The staff that rehashes what has 
happened is not running a live sheet. 

* 


ue * 


IIere is a test of your editorials: are they 
merely preachments, or are they same com- 
ments on your big news stories—are they con- 
cerned with what the students are thinking 
and talking about? Would one galvanize a 
dead organization into life? Does another call 
attention to excellencies in your school which 
others are too busy to notice? Have they 
strength or do they wobble weakly? 

* 


% % 


SUGGGESTS EXCHANGE 
“The Weekly of Washington 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash., is 
a live newspaper. 


Messenger” 


Its field is broad; it seems 
to tell all the news. An exchange with Bellin- 


gham would benefit every school of education 
paper. 


The Journalism Association of Ohio Schools, 
according to The Blue and Gold of Kast High 
School, Cleveland has secured the approval of 
the State Board of Education to give one unit 
credit for high school journalism, 


“The Nugget” of Lead High School, Lead, 
South Dakota, has achieved the high school 
paper ambition of increase in the number of 
columns and the frequency of issue. Where 
formerly three columns presented themselves 
to Nugget readers, now five appear. Instead 
of once a month schedule, the paper now is 
issued twice a month. 
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This scems to be an idea for an out- 
ing as well as an idea for reporting a 
trip. 


HLY BOYS JOURNEY 
NORTHEAST IN JUNE 


Richmond, Atlantic City, — Philadelphia, 
Washington, Caverns of Virginia Seen. 


Members of Hi-Y Club No. 2 of the Y.M.C.A., 
who left Greensboro June 8 for a trip to the 
northeast and who returned June 15, report a 
very interesting and profitable journey. Mr. 
and Mrs. E. D. Yost conducted the trip, Mr. 
Yost, who is general secretary of the local 
Y. M. C. A., arranged for headquarters for the 
boys at all the “Y’s” enroute. 

The first place of interest visited by the par- 
ty was Richmond. The historical background 
of this old city made it especially enjoyable. 
Washington, the next stop, afforded spots of 
national importance. The following night 
found the boys in Atlantic City enioying the 
boardwalk. As the weather was cool, bath- 
ing was not indulged in, but while there the 
whole group had the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
John R. Mott deliver the closing address to 
members of the Y. M. C. A. General Secretar- 
ies Association. 

The Sesyui-Centennial exposition at Phila- 
delphia was slightly disappointing, but the 
“bright lights” of Broad Street helped to en- 
liven things. Independence Tall, Betsy Ross’s 
home, University of Pennsylvania, and Bene- 
dict Arnold’s home were all interesting. 

The boys reviewed Washington more thor- 
oughly on the return trip. Arlington Park 
was visited, and also the Washington Monu- 
ment, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Zoological Park, Botanical Gardens, White 
Hlouse, Army and Navy and Treasury Build- 
ings, Union Station, Capitol, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Congressional Library, Lincoln Mem- 
orial, congressional office buildings, unknown 
soldier's tomb, Bryan’s grave, Washington 
Cathedral, and the central headquarters of the 
national Y. M. C. A. The boys witnessed both 
houses of Congress in session. 

Fredericksburg, Maryland, the burial place 
of Frances Scott Key and Barbara Fritchie, 
Was interesting. The return was made through 
the Shenandoah valley. The Shenandoah Cay- 
erns were fascinating. Staunton, birthplace 





of Woodrow Wilson, Lynchburg, and Danville 
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A junior high school pupil took this 
somewhat simple subject and gave a 
realistic picture of an outing. 


A DAY IN OUR ROCKIES 


(Madeline Duncan, 9-A) 


How many people in Colorado enjoy a nice 
day in the mountains? Everyone I am sure. 


Doesn’t it give one a “grand and glorious 
feeling” to get up about five o’clock in the 
morning when all the world is beautiful? It is 
so interesting to watch the old, red sun get 
up, and cast a lovely glow over everything, ev- 
en the azure sky. 

Of course, we all eat a hearty breakfast, un- 
less we are too excited to eat. Then we don 
our hiking suits, load the car with “goodies,” 
and start on our trip. 

There are so many lovely places to go, that 
usually there is a debate whether we should 
go to Bear Creek, Turkey Creek, Colorado 
Springs, or some other place of interest. 

After seeing many interesting places on our 
Way, we arrive at last at our destination, a 
beautiful spot under a big, spreading tree, with 
a creek or stream nearby. 

Our next thoughts turn to our mountain 
lunch. We have either beef steak or wienies, 
buns, pickles, and many other “goodies.” My 
how everyone enjoys it! 

After lunch, we just “lazy” around, or pos- 
sibly, if a few in the crowd wish it, we hike, 
pitch horse shoes, or play baseball. 

In the evening we have another mountain 
lunch, then pack our car. The camp-fire is 
very pretty in the dusk, so we all gather 
around to tell stories. We almost always have 
marshmallows to toast over the fire. Aren’t 
those noises “spooky” that you hear on these 
star-lit nights around a ‘camp-fire? Some- 
times they sound like the bellow of a distant 
cow, sometimes like a bird calling to its mate. 

After a time we all decide to come home, 
and enjoy a good night’s sleep. We all 
clare that our day couldn’t be beat. 

Byers Junior News, 
Byers Junior High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


de- 


marked the course of the homeward journey. 
High Life, 

High School, 

Greensboro, N. C. 
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“Oh, I’d love to roll to Rio 
Some day before I’m old!” 

Who of us is free from the wanderlust, though our “Rio” may not be 
on the Amazon and we may want to see other things than the “Armadill 
—O dilloing in his armour”? 

Some may have traveled more than others, but their love of travel is 
but augmented thereby. For, like “original sin,” an insatiable desire to 
see strange and new places; the desire that led men through toil and 
peril to the Americas, to the poles, and through deepest Africa, is born 
in all of us. Yet if we could suddenly be transported to any country we 
might name, how many, I wonder would be able to choose the one place? 
If we have remained at home, perhaps we know too little of any locality, 
to favor one above all others, and if wehave traveled, it may be that we 
ar enchanted equally by many countries. 

Some even may say that home is best, yet, as Edna Millay so aptly 
says, 





But can I know unless I go to far away Cathay?” 
“It may be that this blessed spot is blessed in every way, 





That we may all of us go, in spirit at least, to “Cathay,” both teach- 
ers and students who have taken interesting trips have recounted them 
for this issue of the ORACLE. 

The Oracle, 
High School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








(Introducing its Travel Number) 


THE OPEN ROAD 
Gerald P. Meuer 


I’ve lain too long in this man’s town 
Too long a time for man tostay— 
Till Autumn leaves are tembling down 

And Winter’s snow is on its way. 


How can I hear adventure’s plea 
And be content with what I gleain? 
Tiow hear the murmurs of the sea 
And rest resigned with what I’ve seen? 


No rest is mine, but I must roam 
Th eopen road that leads ahead 

The universe shall be my home 
And by the wayside be my bed. 


My roof shall be the boundless sky 

My way the wind and waves have showed 
Don’t ask me how or where o rwhy 

But tramp I must the open road! 


The Oracle, 
High School, 
Drawn by James Flaherty Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Photographed by Miss Travers 
Scenee on Lako Maggiore, Italy The Eastern Echo, 


Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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INNOCENTS ABROAD 


By GEORGE DeIITAVEN 


July 9—We left Hammond about 2:30 P.M. 
and set out on the Dixie Highway heading 
south. We were very lucky, got a ride for 
about 200 miles and landed in Decatur about 
9:30 P. M., with rain, rain and more rain. 
Just outside of Decatur the rain and the wind 
were so violent that we had to stop. Slept at 
a relation’s house. So far so good. 

July 10—Made St. Louis tonight—nice and 
cool today but it’s hot tonight. Caught lots of 
rides. We are staying with some relatives 
tonight. They are nice things to have. We 
crossed the Mississippi today. We have spent 
l4e. so far. Hiking is sure wonderful. We 
have decided to go to Texas and are leaving 
tomorrow. Lots of nice girls in St. Louis. 
The longest ride today was 45 miles. 

July 11—We are in Poplar Bluffs, Mo., to- 
night. It’s nice and cool. We caught a ride in 
a Ford with a fellow named Jake Sommers, a 
meat salesman. Ile bought us drinks and a 
lunch. We have spent l4c. apiece so far. We 
went through the Ozarks today. It certainly 
is a beautiful country. High hills and mostly 
all forest land. It’s an awfully poor country, 
though. The people live in shacks and barns, 
and just raise enough for their own use. The 
inhabitants of this section go to town about 
once a year. Hiking is wonderful. We're 
sleeping in a park tonight. We're about 20 
miles from the Arkansas border. George took 
a dip in the Black River. Wrote to friends and 
folks in Hammond tonight. We told them to 
write to Tulsa, Oklahoma. Longest ride today 
was about 100 miles. It was Sunday today so 
we went around past a church and looked in. 
We were too dirty to go in but we stood on 
the outside and listened to the music. 


Arkansas Adventures 


July 18—What do you think? Last night 
when we went to bed it was pitch dark and 
yhen we woke up we found that we had slept 
in a graveyard all night. Anyway, it was a 
nice quiet place. Had rotten luck all day. 
We're in a burg called Knobel, Arkansas. We 
made about 40 miles today and walked 6 miles 
straight. The sun that it would 
have been easy to “kick over.” The packs on 
our backs got heavier. We got off the high- 
way this morning when we left Poplar Bluff 
and now we're in the most God-forsaken part 


was so hot 


‘house and asked if we could wash. 


of Arkansas. We walked 3 miles over a rail- 


road trestle. Underneath it and all around 
as far as we could see was nothing but swamp. 
There are no roads out of this burg. If you 
have seen movies of these western towns you 
Ilave 


can imagine what this town is like. 


spent 59c. so far. 


A Friendly Waiter 


July 13—We stayed at the station in Knobel 


until 3 
train. 


o'clock this morning waiting for a 
The rain was coming down in torrents 
and the mosquitoes and bugs which congre- 
gated in the little waiting room of the station, 
which was lighted by an old fashioned oil 
About 3 A. M. a pas- 
senger train stopped at Knobel to get water 


lamp, were unbearable. 


an we got on and paid our way to Hoxie, 30 
1:30 
A. M., and after a bracing breakfast of wheat 


miles away. We arrived in Iloxie about 
cakes, which cost us 20c¢., we started along the 
highway, which was really only a dirt road. 
We hadn’t gone far when we stopped at a farm 
The lady 
was very kind. She said we could not only 
but 
breakfast with them. 


wash that we must also come and have 


We needed no other in- 
vitation so we sat down to our second break- 
fast that morning of ham and eggs and bis- 
We then went on our way feeing much 


We 


cuits. 
better. Arkansas is not so bad after all. 


arrived in Searcy tonight. 


While we were eating our supper we started 
talking to one of the waiters. When we told 
him what we were doing, he said that he quit 
at 11 P.M. and to come around then and he'd 
vive us a real bed to sleep in. We went to a 
show and then called for him. Now we're in 
a reom all to ourselves and a real bed is wait- 
ing for us. We are about 700 miles from home. 
The longest ride we had today was 20 miles. 
We walked almost all the rest of the way. 
We're dreadfully tired. We've been up over 
36 hours without one bit of sleep so here’s for 
a goo dnight’s rest. 


» 
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south. We reached Hagen, Arkansas, tonight. 
t's wbout 50 miles from Searey and we walked 
about 20 of the longest hotest, weariest miles 
| ever traveled, Longest ride today was aliout 
10 miles. The people talk queer down here. 
They always say “you all,” instead of “you.” 
When you tell them anything, they say “Sure 
enough?” TLowever, their favorite expression 
is “right smart.” That can be translated any 
way one wants it. After walking about ten 
miles today we saw a farmer and asked the 
man if there was much traffic on the road. 
Ile replied, “Yes, Sure. Right smart traffic.” 
Whereupon we walked on steady for one hour 
without even seeing a car. How we wished 
that we eould see the Dunes Uighway on a 
Sunday afternoon. 

W.: are staying with relatives tonight. They 
say we can follow a highway right out of town 
that takes us clear to Oklahoma. 

July 15—We stayed at relatives today. We 
washed and ironed our clothes. T never worked 
vo hard in all my life. We saw our first rice 
fields today, and our first cotton fields yester- 
day. That’s about all they raise down here. 
We are going to leave for Tulsa tomorrow 
morning. At Tulsa we’re going to receive our 
mail and we can hardly wait to get there. 





Oklahoma Bound 


July 16—Well, we’re in Altus, Arkansas, to- 


night. We left Hazen this morning and came 
about 175 miles. Our longest ride was 75 


miles in a truck. 

We caught one ride today with two fellows 
in an old Ford truck going from Florida to 
California. They suggested that we have pic- 
tures taken of varselves and then printed on 
cards together with our names and little items 
about our hike. Then when we go through 
small towns we could sell them. It sounds 
quite logical and we may try it. Anyway, it 
would buy us our meals and that is the most 
important factor. The only drawback is the 
capital. If we put our money together to 
have the cards made and then couldn’t sell 
them we’d have to go hungry the rest of the 
trip. 

This is a town of about 500 inhabitants and 
now we're sitting outside a tent show that has 
set up here, listening to a jazzband. When 
the show is over we’re going ask the mana- 
ger if we can sleep under the tent. 

The mosquitoes are terrible. You see, at a 
certain stage in rice growing they have to pour 
water into the fields for three months, night 
and day. The yare flooding the fields now 
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and the mosquitoes breed in there by*the mil- 
lions, 

There are about three girls to one boy in all 
these southern towns so as we sit here we can 
see streams of girls going into the show alone, 
while every once in a while the stream is punc- 
tuatd by a girl with an escort. Wish we had 
more money. 

We tell every one that we are nearly broke, 
which is not far from the exact truth. We have 
$5.00 left. 

We've succeeded so far in living on T5e. 
apiece, a day. Can hardly wait to get to Tul- 
sa. We may be there tomorrow. 

July 18-—Night before last, after the show, 
we went to see the manager and asked if we 
could sleep in the tent. -He said, “Most as- 
suredly,” and we had just rolled up in our 
blankets when one the actors, a young fel- 
low, said that he would treat us to 1 supper 
if we would tell him all about the trip. We 
needed no second invitation. He took us to 
a nearby restaurant (the only one the town 
had.) Tle bought us a good meal. We told 
him of our trip and how we planned to be in 
Oklahoma the next day. We talked a while 
and finally he said, “Sunday morning we’re 
going to leave here for Salisaw, Oklahoma. 
That’s right on your path. Why not lay over 
a day and then ride on the train? The manager 
will let you ride if you help us tear down and 
move.” 

We agreed and then went back to our beds. 

Yesterday was Saturday. We waited around 
all day. George took tickets. About five 
o’clock we decided to ask the manager for some 
money to pay for our supper. Tle responded 
very generously with one dollar. 

Last night the work began. After the show 
let out, (about 11:30) we started to tear down 
the tent and pack it in the box car. About 12 
o’clock the manager came and gave us each a 


dollar. We worked until To’clock this morn- 
ing. I never worked so hard in all my life. 


We loaded trunks, big bundles of canvas so 
heavy that it took six men to even move: them, 
chairs by the hundreds and other miscellan- 
eous things. It was dreadfully hot last night 
and is hotter now. The only thing there is to 
be thankful for is that we’re on our way to 
Oklahoma at last. 

July 19—We are in grape country now, in 
the foothills of the Ozarks. You can look up 
the tall hills and see vine after vine, vineyard 
after vineyard of grapes. 

When we arrived here we spread the can- 
vas over the ground and then had supper. We 
were so tired that after supper we just rolled 
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up in a stray piece of canvas and went to sleep. 

They woke up this morning at 5 o’clock and 
went to work “setting up” or in other words 
putting up the tent and getting ready for the 
show tonight. The work was horrible. 1 
thought I knew what work was when I worked 
on a construction gang but this is indefinitely 
harder. Trunks, poles, chairs, platforms, all 
to be unloaded and put in place for the eve- 
ning performance. And all the time the sun 
was beating down on us without a mite of 
mercy. 

About the middle of the afternoon the stage 
manager, property manager, canvas man, etc. 
all rolled into one, stepped up and asked us if 
we knew anything about stage work. There’s 
where Miss Getzendanner’s training served us 
well. I knew a “drop” from a “tormentor” 
and a “foot light” from a “border light,” and 
so for the rest of the afternoon we worked on 
the stage. 

Tonight we saw the show for nothing and 
then the boss informed us that our services 
could be dispensed with and consoled us by 
giving us $1.50 apiece, so tomorrow we start 
for Tulsa. 

A Free Meal 


July 21—Well we’re in Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma tonight. Our money is very low so we 
decided to try and beg a meal. It was a bold 
stunt but we were desperatee. Les walked up to 
the back door and I was right behind him to 
catch him on the first bounce. However, con- 


trary to our expectations there was no 
“bounce.” The elderly gentlemen who came to 


the door was very hospitable and though we 
offered to work for our meal he answered that 
it was against his code to work on Sunday. 
He took us in and set before us a big chicken 
dinner. Believe me it sure did taste good and 
after thanking him very kindly we went on 
feeling very much better. 


That was the only meal we had today. The 
rest of the day we lived on fruits that we 
found growing on the trees and vines along 
the roadside. 

I wired the folks for $10. Les did likewise. 
We told them to send it to Marshall. We 
ought to get it about 10 A. M. tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

July 24—We are in Tangvure, Texas to- 
night, a town aout 185 miles East of Dallas. 
Rides are very good. The roads are also very 
good for this part of the country. You see 
Texas is such a big state that it is hard to 
keep all the roads in good condition. 








®> 
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You see we left Oklahoma City about nine 
o'clock in the morning and after traveling 
hard all day through country dotted with oil 
wells and the ever present fields of corn we 
reached the little town of Durant, Oklahoma 
about six o’clock. 

It was a place with the population of 1,000 
and made up of about 25 per cent Mexicans 
and the rest white people. It was the latter 
who were going to put on a dance that night. 

It had rained most of the day and so we 
decided to hunt up a place to sleep. To sleep 
on the ground was out of the question, so we 
went about a half a mile out of town to a 
tourist camp to see if we could find a place to 
sleep. There we found an unfurnished cottage 
without lights or furnishings of any kind. 
Ilowever, there was a roof over it and after 
changing ou relothes and leaving our packs 
there we journeyed back to town to enjoy the 
first dance since we left home. 

The orchestra was wonderful but the girls 
all danced so different that by the time we had 
caught on to the way they danced, it was time 


-to go home. 


nr 


July 27—My last entry was two days ago 
and during that short span I’ve been through 
more pain than I ever hope to encounter again. 

Yesterday morning when I arose I was very 
thirsty and weak, but I consoled myself think- 
ing that when I ate breakfast I’d be all right. 
Ilowever, on the contrary, I got worse. We 
walked over to the telegraph office to see if 
the wire had come, but no luck. So we waited 
until 10 A.M. By that time I was so sick that 
I could hardly sit up, so I managed to walk 
over to a nearby doctor’s office. The doctor, 
a kind grey-haired, gentleman gave me a pre- 
scription and told me that I was in no fit 
condition to be walking about and that I must 
go to bed. 

Sad Times 

I returned to the telegraph office and 

through Les’ persuasive powers, got the oper- 


-ator’s consent to lay on the floor of a back 


room, I laid there all day and it was one of the 
hottest days that I ever lived through, but my 
pain was so intense that I didn’t notice it so 
much. About 11 o’clock the wire came and 
as the order was in my name, Les got me up 
to sign it . I was just about half asleep, but 
some how I managed to attach my “John Hen- 
ry” and then went back to “bed.” About 7 
P. M. we went out to the Dormitories and got 
the room we had had the night before. 

This morning I was alright again except for 
being a little weak, so we started for New 
Orleans, Louisiana. We made pretty good time 
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July 28—Well we’re in New Orleans to- 
night. This is the city we can to see and yet 
it isn’t much. Most of the buildings are old 
and dirty. The center of the town is anything 
but beautiful. 


It took us all day to get here even though 
it was only a little over a 100 miles. We had 
terribly poor luck. We rode for a while with 
one fellow and had one puncture after another 
and to add to our discomfort the sun beat 
down on us with “all its’ might and main.” 


Down In New Orleans 


One could just sit in the shade and the per- 
spiration would just pour off of you. 

We have a fairly nice room tonight that 
costs us 50c. apiece. I guess we’re going to 
keep it for two nights. 


Tomorrow we’re going to see the city so now 
I’m going to bed and get a good night’s sleep. 

July 29—We saw the city today. We went 
thru the French and Spanish quarters, ate in 
a French restaurant and the meal cost us 50ce. 
apiece. Guess we'll have to starve for a while. 
This afternoon we went to the Spanish Fort 
and then saw an arm of the Gulf, but we 
couldn’t go swimming. 


July 30—We left Jackson Miss, this morning 
and tonight we’re in Memphis, Tennessee. To- 
day was Sunday, but we traveled just the same. 
A fellow in a Cadillae picked us up today, took 
us about 150 miles and treated us to a chicken 
dinner. Believe me, we ate. 


August 2—I am in Cairo, Illinois tonight 
waiting for Les at the post office. It is about 
10 P. M. and I don’t think he’ll make it to- 
night, so after I finish this I’m going out to 
the tourist camp on the edge of town to sleep. 
1am only about 250 or 300 miles from home 
and I’ve got paved roads all the rest of the 
way. I traveled through four states today. 
They were Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Ilinois. 


Les and I split up again today in order to 
make better time. I think Vll wait for him 
here until about 8é30 tomorrow morning and 
if he isn’t here by then [ll go on. 





August 3—I’m in Decatur, Illinois tonight. 
I made about 225 miles today. The roads were 
superb, all as smooth as glass. 


I don’t know where Les is for although I 
waited until nearly nine o’clock this morning 
he didn’t come. 
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I am staying with some relations tonight 
and tomorrow I'll wait all day for him. I am 
sleeping on a real bed again tonight. It’s the 
first time I’ve had my clothes off for five days. 
I slept on the ground last night. The mosqui- 
toes were bad. The ground was wet too, but 
I was too tired to notice it. 

August 4—Les didn’t come today. To-mor- 
row I’m leaving for home again. 

Reached here about 3 P. M. I sure made 
wonderful time. As soon as I got home I went 
over to see Les only to find that he had reached 
Cairo about a half an hour after I left, and 
then followed me all the rest of the way to 
Decatur, reaching there the same night I did. 
However, he forgot to call for his mail and 
therefore did not receive the card I left for 
him. He reached here yesterday. 

All together we have had a wonderful trip. 
There have been hardships, but mixed with 
them has been lots of fun. We’ve been through, 
Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, making 
nine states in all. We've traveled through 
nearly a thousand different towns and cities 
and covered close to 4,000 miles. 

We saw our first 
fig trees, oil wells, levees, swampland, and 


cotton, rice, sugarcane, 


mountains. 


We’ve been through some of the most won- 
derful country in the United States can boast 
of and yet it only cost us $18.27 apiece. 

It has been nearly as valuable to us as a 
year of schooling for we have them through 
‘such towns as St. Louis, Mo.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla. ; Shreve- 
‘port, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans, La.; Ft. 
Worth and Dallas, Texas; Jackson, Miss.; and 
‘Memphis, Tenn. 

And so we believe that this is one way of 
spending a profitable as well as an enjoyable 
summer, 


The End. 


From The Calumet Herald, 
Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana 





































































(Continued from page 3) 


think I could write a book on all the pretty 
things in the London shops, but as both space 
and time are limited, | will not even attempt 
to describe them. That evening we went to 
the Gaiety Theatre to see, “Katja, the Dancer,” 
a musical comedy with somewhat more plot 
than the general run of shows seen in America. 
We had tried to secure seats for “Rose Marie” 
at the Drury Lane, principally to see the fa- 
mous old theatre; but to get in the Drury Lane, 
one must book a month or so ahead. 

The next day we took the Underground to 
the Crystal Palace, in which IT was somewhat 
disappointed. The actual building itself is a 
masterpiece, as it is made almost entirely of 
glass, but the large expanse of ground sur- 
rounding the Palace has been horribly neg- 
lected since the War, when it was used as a 
garrison. The interior of the building is used 
for exhibition purposes. 

On the last day we were forced to choose 
between Windsor Castle and Wembley. We 


cogitated for a moment and chose the latter, 
as reports say this is to be the last year of the 
great British Empire Exhibition. Although we 
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Windsor 
Castle, we argued that it would still be there 
in years to come, and that we could see it the 


were disappointed at not seeing 


next time we go over. Oh! yes, 1 expect to go 
to England again. So we found ourselves 
at Wembley. All the territorial possessions of 
Britain are given a part in this exhibition and 
each separate country or province has erected 
typical buildings in which are for sale and 
exhibition their principal products. India’s 
was the most entrancing—inside and out, for 
it has a huge, pure-white building containing 
the loveliest asortment of silk shawls, pottery, 
jewels, and woodwork. I noticed several tour- 
ists asking the natives for autographs, and | 
wondered why I had not risked bringing my 
previous class book across the briny deep. We 
visited many parts of the world that day,— 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and others. 

Although we had not seen all of London and 
its surroundings, we were satisfied with our 
week’s tour. I hope some day, again to visit 
London and its treasures. 


The Eastern Echo, 
Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 





News of The Association 


The papers of the members of the Associa- 
tion were on exhibit during the summer ses- 
sion of Columbia University and were visi- 
ted by teachers from all states of the Union, 
and from Canada. The prize-winning papers 
of the 1926 contest received a large share of 
attention and frequently groups of visitors 
could be seen pouring over the files of news- 
papers and magazines commenting on their 
features and making notes for future refer- 
ence. The members of the Association will 
thus have contributed largely to the improve- 
ment of school papers throughout the country. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
was honored by being asked to hold a confer- 
ence on school publication at Philadelphia, 
July 1. This is the first time that the N. E. A. 
has recognized the importance of this field of 







extra-curricular activities and the attendance 
and its interest evident at the meeting testi- 
fied to its importance. The meeting was in 
charge of Joseph M. Murphy, secretary of the 
Cc. 8. P. A. and after outlining the scope of 
this student activity he introduced Edith M. 
Penney whose address will be printed in a 
later issue of The Review. Marion O'Neil of 
The Review spoke on the magazine emphasiz 
Paterson, New Jersey and associate editor of 
ing the ethics of good advertising. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting a round table discus- 
sion was held whic hlasted for an hour or more 
an din which all in attendance participated. 
Later in the day, a meeting was held of the 
advisory committee appointed in March 1926 
at the second annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation and plans were inaugurated for the 
third convention in 1927. 
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As “The School Press Review” goes to print, we have received the following news- 
papers this fall besides the ones among our contributors for the month. 


The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, Indian. 
Blue and White, Okeene, Oklahoma. 

Bronxville Mirror, Bronxville, New York. 

Cactus Chronicle, Tucson, Arizona. 

The Campus Reflector, Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
The Central Luminary, Central High School, Kensas City, Missouri. 
The Chatterbox, George Washington High School, Danville, Virginia. 
The Columbian, Columbia High School, South Orange, New Jersey. 
The Commercial News, Commercial High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The Criterian, Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Gorton News, Gorton High School, Yonkers, New York. 

The Good Will, St. Vincent Academy, St. Vincent, Kentucky. 

Jeff Booster, Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Junior College Journal, School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kent School News, Kent, Connecticut. 

L High News, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 

The Lincoln Log, Lincoln High School, Cleevland, Ohio. 
Look-A-Head, St. Pauls High School, Norwalk, Ohio. 

The Mirror, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 

The Mirror, Stephen S. Palmer High School, Palmerton, Pennsylvania. 
The Owlet, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Pelmel, Memorial High School, Pelham, New York. 

The Pennant, Mericen, Connecticut. 

The Piper, Morris High School, New York City. 

Reserve Record, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 

Scottdale Hi-Life, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 

The Signal, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The South High Beacon, South High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Spotlight, Coatesville High School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
Stadium World, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington. 

State College News, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 











A Short Cut to 


THIS ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTING 





Accurate Information 


Here is a companion for your hours of 
reading and study that will prove its 
real value every time you consult it. A 
wealth of ready information on words, 
people, places, is instantly yours in 


WEBSTERS 
COLLEGIATE 


The Best Abridged Dictionary—Based 
upon 
Webster’s New International 

106,000 words, with definitions, etymolo- 
gies, pronunciations, and use in its 1,256 
pages. 1,700 illustrations. Includes dic- 
tionaries of biography and geography 
Pa and _ other 
special fea- 
tures. Print- 
ed on Bible 

paper. 


G. & C. 
Merriam 


Co. 


Springfield, 
Mass. 





| 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Cover design from The Perryscope, 
Perry High School, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Magazine stories from The Eastern 
Echo, Eastern High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland and The Meteor, Berlin High 
School Berlin, N. H. 


News Stories from The Polaris Week- 
ly, North High Scholo, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, The Blair Breeze, Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, New Jersey, 
High Life, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, South Carolina, Byers Jun- 
ior News, Byers Junior High School, 
Denver Colorado, and The Calumet Her- 
ald, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana. 


Editorial from The 
Vernon High School, 
New York. 


Poetry from The Eastern Echo, East 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, and 
The Eastern Echo, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cartoon from The Academic Observ- 
er, Utica, New York. 


Oracle, Mount 
Mount Vernon, 











ANNOUNCING A NEW SERVICE 


_We are frequently asked for criticism of school papers by members of this 
Association. 


We have refused to do this because we lacked facilities—a poor criticism being 
worse than none. 


NOW WE ARE PREPARED! 


ANNETTE SMITH will criticise newspapers. 
MARION E. O’NEIL will criticise magazines. 


Both are Associate Editors of the Review and are experienced in their respec- 
tive fields. 


Send two or three copies of your publication and one dollar ($1.) to this office 
labelled “For Criticism,” and Miss Smith or Miss O’Neil will help you to improve 
your paper. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 


304 UNIVERSITY HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ADVERTISERS ! 


Do You Sow On Fertile Soil? 
Do You Concentrate On Selective Fields? 


The only way to reach the Editors and Staffs of school publications and their 
Faculty Advisers is thru the “School Press Review,” the official publication of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


This is an organization of 500 leading schools in the field of school publications. 


You can’t mail advertising matter, representative of your firm, to these schools 
for less than the cost of an advertisement in the “Review.” 


MR. B. A. HUBBARD, Business Manager 


The School Press Review, 


304 UNIVERSITY HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





